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“Caterpillar” Tractor and Plow in Buchanan County, Iowa 


IOWA had little snow in 1928. It had 
a deluge in 1929. In two months of 
1929, the inability of automobiles to 
travel cut the state’s gasoline tax income 
$205,668, or nearly enough to pay for 
snow removal for an entire winter (to 
say nothing of damage to roads or in- 


convenience to citizens). 


“Caterpillar” Tractors equipped with 
snow plows maintain open roads. They 


save the highways and maintain the com- 
forts of citizens throughout the year. 
They increase road income and assure 
“‘Business as Usual.” 

Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN . $1125 TWENTY. . $1975 
FIFTEEN $1500 THIRTY . . $2475 
SIXTY $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF... U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
(There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Combines 


CATERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 
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Two-Level Intersections 


Relieve Traffic Congestion 


Smoothly flowing traffic—reasonable speed, with 
safety—was attained by the engineers of Lincoln 
Park Board, Chicago, at this difficult intersection. 
Three of the park boulevards merge into Lake Shore 
Drive at North Avenue. Formerly, intolerable con- 
gestion existed at this point. The two-level inter- 
section and ingenious approaches now permit con- 
tinuous movement of the heavy traffic— regardless 
of turns... The principle, modified to fit individual 
situations, can be applied to any intersection—even 
in closely built business districts. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cfssociation»s 


Concrete for Permanence CHICAGO 
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THE TASK OF THE MANAGER 
EDITORIAL 


Bewildered in a civilization whose increas- 
ing complexity he both awesomely admires and 
vaguely fears, modern man turns to manage- 
ment as the way to salvation. Deprived by the 
speed of communication and transport of the 
protection of provincialism; his faith in the di- 
rect interference in affairs by a Supreme Being 
vanished or on the wane; his reliance upon the 
freedom of the individual destroyed by the 
very multiplicity of his daily contacts and con- 
flicts with other individuals; modern man hopes 
that in some way, somehow, by some one, the 
business will be managed. 

Does a World War threaten to destroy civ- 
ilization whole, mankind lays the blame on mis- 
management. Does the new World Peace fail 
to satisfy his pride of Nation, man says the 
business was mismanaged. 

The Machine Age multiplies the power of 
the muscle of man to produce things; the things 
themselves multiply the appetite of man to 
consume them; but the machine as it makes 
the things must be managed and the things as 
they find their way to the consumers must be 
managed on the way. 

Forty years ago one might say of any nit- 
wit, “He hasn’t sense enough to manage a cor- 
ner grocery.” Today corner groceries are man- 
aged in blocks of thousands and none is more 
admired than the man who can do it. 

Management is the business of meeting the 
demands of the ever increasing complexity of 
civilization by simplification of method, stand- 
ardization of process, division of function, and 
the selection and application of man power. 

It requires first of all the facts. (Go into a 
chain grocery and see the daily report made 
up.) Next, these facts must be analyzed. (See 
the charts and graphs on the desk of the man- 
ager of a successful industrial plant.) Then 


their probable effect on the future must be 
studied. (See the telephone company’s forecast 
for your region.) 

Management applies these analyses and 
forecasts to the business in hand that meth- 
ods may be simplified, processes standardized, 
functions divided, and their operation in detail 
delegated to persons having the requisite train- 
ing, intelligence, and industry. 

Industry and commerce cry aloud for more 
and better managers. Government, through all 
the ages the concern of amateurs, is beginning 
to ask for managers. 

In local government the business is so in- 
tricate and complex that the danger is that the 
manager will become so deeply enmeshed in the 
detail of his departments that he will forget his 
chief job of managing the whole. 

It is the task of the manager of a munici- 
pality to know all that one man can know of his 
city, physically, industrially, commercially, so- 
cially, culturally; and to do that he must take 
his facts from the daily reports of the life of its 
citizenry. Otherwise he will base his decisions 
not upon the facts, but upon preferences, preju- 
dices, the propaganda of minorities, precon- 
ceived notions, too logical theories that have 
not taken human behavior into account—all 
false foundations. 

The most difficult part of the manager’s 
task is for him to free himself from the direct 
impact of detail in order that he may have the 
time to paint upon the canvas of his mind two 
pictures that he will never let fade from his vi- 
sion: the city as it is today, and the city as he 
would mould it for the morrow. 


buy 
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EDITORIAL 


“Pressure of Business” 

Several city managers have written in that 
“pressure of business” would keep them away 
from the Fort Worth Convention, November 
20-23. Of course, like many others, managers 
have a great deal of work to do, but in reality 
should not the “pressure of business’ compel 
them to attend rather than keep them away? 
It is quite likely that the good derived from 
such a program as is being planned will make it 
possible for them to decrease the “pressure” 
upon their return, due to having acquired a 
knowledge of better and simpler methods of 
management. City councils in the past have 
recognized the benefit of the annual convention 
to their managers by paying the expenses of 90 
per cent of those attending previous conven- 
tions. 

Then, on the other, hand every city man- 
ager should feel a personal responsibility in 
maintaining a high professional standard 
among the members. He cannot do this by 
merely paying his annual dues. He owes more 
than that. Certain benefits accrue from mem- 
bership in this Association. Its members there- 
fore should in return be willing to contribute 
more than a small check once a year. A more 
important contribution would be his attend- 
ance at the annual conventions of the Associa- 
tion which was formed primarily for his 
benefit. 

Some of the special features of this year’s 
program include a special round table for may- 
ors and councilmen; municipal operation of 
public utilities; municipal finance from the ad- 
ministrator’s point of view; administrative 
practice; public relations; government respon- 
sibility in the field of social work; training for 
the profession; and police administration. In 
addition there will be addresses by well known 
authorities on city government. It is not so 
much a question as to whether a manager can 
spare the time to come as it is, can he spare the 
time to stay away? 


Mayor Bryce’s Invitation 

Managers, mayors, councilmen and others 
planning to attend the convention in Fort 
Worth next month will be enlightened by a 
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reading of the article by the Honorable William 
Bryce, mayor of Fort Worth, appearing in this 
issue. Of special interest will be the warmth 
and sincerity of his words of welcome. An es- 
pecially attractive entertainment program is 
being planned for the ladies who attend. It is 
hoped the number of ladies this year will ex- 
ceed last year when forty-nine were in at- 
tendance. 


Middletown 


It is our aim each month to present re- 
views of the more important books dealing 
with local government. Middletown, which is 
reviewed in this issue, tells just what trained 
investigators saw when they turned a micro- 
scope upon a typical urban community. Every 
city manager should read this book before 
drawing his next pay check. 


Next Month 

The November issue will be the conven- 
tion number and therefore will contain a reé- 
sumé of the more important features of that 
event. City Manager O. E. Carr, host to the 
convention this year, has been asked to con- 
tribute an article dealing particularly with the 
municipal government of Fort Worth in order 
that those attending the convention may be ac- 
quainted with the government of the city in 
which they meet. 

Another article which will be looked for- 
ward to with interest is in the course of prepa- 
ration by Arthur Collins of England, whom we 
will all remember as being our special guest at 
last year’s convention. 

The fourth of the special series of articles 
now appearing regularly is contributed by Lent 
D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, and is_ entitled, 
“Growth of Municipal Functions,” which will 
be of special interest to municipal adminis- 
trators who have been called upon to assume 
many added burdens during recent years. 

John N. Edy, city manager of Berkeley, 
California, and former president of the Asso- 
ciation, has consented to prepare the signed 
editorial. A number of readers have written in 
expressing interest in this feature. 
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Ill. THE EMERGENCE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 


By LEONARD D. WHITE 
Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


No one knows when public administration 
“emerged.” As far back a recorded history 
runs, simple forms of administration can be 
found, mixed with religious ceremonies and 
tribal habits of different sorts. 

EaRLY BACKGROUND 

So far as Americans are concerned, it need 
only be said that we borrowed early forms and 
methods of conducting public business from 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England. 
The English “squirearchy” ruled unchallenged 
both in Massachusetts, Virginia, and other 
states for at least two generations after the 
Revolution. 

It is important to visualize again the con- 
ditions of life and government in this country 
until the middle of the last century. Life was 
for the most part rural and agricultural; busi- 
ness was on a modest scale; transportation was 
at first by sailing packet and stage, then by 
river steamer and canal, finally by railroad 
after the decade 1830 to 1840. Manufacturing 
until 1830 was almost non-existent except for a 
precarious cotton industry. Towns were over- 
grown villages and city government was of the 
simplest order. 

These simple conditions of life meant little 
public administration, and that little chiefly lo- 
calized. Most of the duties which now worry 
public administrators were totally neglected, or 
were performed by voluntary associations. Ben- 
jamin Franklin organized the first fire depart- 
ment in Philadelphia in 1736; the leather buck- 
ets of the Boston volunteer firemen are still 
preserved in the historic old State House. There 
were no sewers, no water systems, no paved 
highways, no health services, no public utilities 
to supervise, no fire engines, no sidewalks, no 
telephone poles, no traffic regulation, and need- 
less to say no prohibition problem. Cities were 
small and went without, not knowing the bless- 
ings of modern civilization. 

Mere Lecat REGULATION A FAILURE 

Corresponding to this undeveloped state 
of municipal affairs was an equally undevel- 

This is the third of a series of special articles on 
the evolution of municipal government in the United 


states 


oped system of law enforcement. It was sup- 
posed (a) that not much regulation was nec- 
essary, (b) that the city council and state 
legislature were endowed with enough wisdom 
to write down specifically, in detail, so that no 
one could misunderstand what people could do 
and could not do. Rights and obligations were 
for the most part individual, in the sense that 
action damaging the community was hardly 
conceived apart from action damaging the in- 
terest of the individual. 

The courts were therefore set up to protect 
individual rights, with the expectation that in 
so doing they would be able adequately to pro- 
tect the rights of the community. 

Modern public administration has emerged 
from the failure of these assumptions, and from 
the unprecedented evolution of science, inven- 
tion, and technology. The courts proved una- 
ble to protect the interests of the community, 
acting only upon complaint of an individual 
against his neighbor; and the enormous im- 
provements of science have created the techni- 
cal conditions out of which modern govern- 
ment has been born. Each of these points de- 
serves brief illustration. 

In his book, Administrative Justice and the 
Supremacy of Law, Professor John Dickinson 
illustrates the failure of mere judicial regula- 
tion of affairs. “The congested conditions of 
modern life,” he writes, “made efficient police 
regulation a thing of foremost consequence if 
the threads of human intercourse are to be 
saved from costly tangles, and if room is to be 
kept clear for healthy individual and social 
growth. An illustration of the inadequacy of 
regulation by law alone is afforded by the rela- 
tively simple matter of traffic on city streets. 
So long as towns remained small, collisions were 
well enough prevented by the reasonable care 
which drivers were induced to take by the 
knowledge that if they drove carelessly they 
would be subject to an action for damages by 
the injured party. Regulation by law was suf- 
ficient. But such a preventive no longer works. 
Something more is needed than mere absence 
of negligence. A police officer is accordingly 
stationed in the street to prevent accidents by 
orders given in advance.” 
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ADVENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION 

The regulation of street traffic is one of the 
most recent subjects to pass from legal to ad- 
ministrative regulation, a change required by 
the coming of the automobile. How soon will 
aerial traffic pass through the same transition? 
Looking backwards, the first subject matter to 
require the setting up of special administrative 
machinery was the supervision of banks. The 
insurance companies, then the railroads, then 
the electric street cars which were eliminating 
the old “horse-cars,”’ then the gas and electric 
light companies fell under the sway of state or 
municipal regulatory commissions. 

In all of these cases two things took place. 
The individual found he could not protect his 
own rights merely by virtue of an action at 
law; and the community found that it could 
not protect its interests merely by reliance on 
individuals seeking redress of their wrongs. 
Hence the boards and commissions which be- 
came the characteristic feature of nineteenth- 
century administration. 


INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

But another influence of great importance 
was also extending the scope and intensity of 
public administration, especially in the !arger 
cities. Science and technology burst forth with 
invention after invention, which made possible 
the modern city, and furnished the fundamen- 
tal basis on which our present “socialistic”’ 
government rests. The modern city, structural- 
ly, rests on steel and concrete; the skyscraper 
is possible only because of the invention of the 
high speed elevator; a cluster of skyscrapers is 
possible only by modern express transportation 
systems, whether by elevated or subway or 
smoothly paved non-stop boulevards. 

The modern city from the sanitary point 
of view, depends absolutely upon the perma- 
nent exclusion of a large group of disease-bear- 
ing bacteria, made possible only by reason of 
elaborate discoveries in the biological labora- 
tories, and by exceedingly expensive installa- 
tions of sewage and drainage systems, by sys- 
tematic inspections of many sorts, and by 
treating populations en masse to set up immu- 
nities of various types. 

From the point of view of personal and 
group safety and the undisturbed possession of 
life and property, the modern city is possible 
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only by reason of the existence and ever inten- 
sified activity of a professional police force, 
which can operate effectively in our day and 
generation only by falling back on science and 
technology. The Bertillon system, finger prints, 
photography, ballistics, the identification of 
hair and dust, the teletype and the radio are 
only a few random samples of the dependence 
of policing on technology. The day cannot be 
far distant when the warfare against crime will 
be waged by a police force each member of 
which, wherever he may be on duty, will be in 
immediate touch with headquarters by radio. 

So illustration might be piled on illustra- 
tion. Suffice it to say that modern public ad- 
ministration has emerged primarily from two 
basic causes, (a) the breakdown of merely ju- 
dicial enforcement of the law, (0) the contri- 
bution of science and technology, which both 
laid the foundation of the modern city and fur- 
nished the essential technique for its manage- 
ment. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

These developments in turn have stimu- 
lated a “socialistic” state. By this I do not 
mean a state which conforms to the Marxian 
standards, but a state, and a constellation of 
municipalities, which have flung far afield the 
services they provide for their citizens. Amer- 
icans are still among the highly individualistic 
peoples of the world, but surely Herbert Spen- 
cer could have no doubt, were he to survey 
America today, that socialism had become the 
dominant order. The city deals with the citi- 
zen from the cradle to the grave; and while the 
hereafter is still left in the United States to the 
undisturbed care of the clergy, the present is 
the domain, and ever increasingly so, of the 
public official. 

All this inevitably has meant an unexam- 
pled extension of public work. For good or ill, 
cities and states have set up administrative 
agencies on a scale which would have filled our 
grandfathers with deepest apprehension. The 
city managers and mayors of the present day 
are charged with public responsibilities greater 
than have ever before been assumed by munici- 
pal executives. 

This development naturally has implica- 
tions of great importance to public administra- 
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tors. Two or three of the more obvious will be 
recorded here. 

In the first place the manager must be 
more than an engineer. Management is not 
construction. Exactly as the scientific manage- 
ment movement initiated by Taylor has grad- 
ually passed from the engineers into the hands 
of the trained executive, so the management of 
the larger cities seems destined to pass from the 
hands of the engineer to the specially trained 
and successful executive. The control of po- 
lice, the perfection of a health service, the de- 
velopment of a department of public welfare, 
the provision of recreation, are all services of 
first-rate importance which require not engi- 
neering talent but capacities of a different order. 

In the second place, modern public admin- 
istration seems to dictate to administrators a 
policy of generous delegation of power to the 
technically trained men who stand at the heads 
of the departments. An engineer who is the 
chief administrator will have difficulty in ap- 
preciating the conditions which affect a police 
department; and a business man ought not to 
make engineering decisions. An administrator 
who fails to delegate generously will soon find 
himself physically and nervously a victim of 
the heavy burden of city administration. 

Finally the administrator seems driven, 
under modern conditions, to the necessity of 
having wider and deeper knowledge of his city 
than ever before. It is manifestly impossible 
in an age when city government depends upon 
the slide-rule, the clinical thermometer, the test 
tube, and higher mathematics, to continue on 
the theory that “the duties of all public officers 
are, or at least admit of being made, so plain 
and simple that men of intelligence may read- 
ily qualify themselves for this performance.” 
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RESEARCH AN AID TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Modern administrators in government or 
in business are relying more and more on re- 
search to aid in the solution of their problems. 
The International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice has just concluded a highly successful re- 
search project with a view to establishing a uni- 
form system of reporting offenses known to the 
police; the ‘National Municipal League pub- 
lishes annually a compilation of comparable 
tax rates of a large group of cities; the Govern- 
mental Research Association and the affiliated 
bureaus of municipal research are all actively 
helping the city administrator; the Municipal 
Administration Service publishes pamphlets 
dealing in a practical way with specific mu- 
nicipal problems; and some state municipal 
leagues and universities offer consulting service 
and do research work that is of direct benefit 
to public administrators. Then, other 
groups outside the municipal field, such as the 
American Management Association, the Tay- 
lor Society, and others conduct investigations 
which public administrators will not care to 
overlook. 


too, 


In short, the novel conditions of city ad- 
ministration growing out of the developments 
sketched in these brief paragraphs create an 
unprecedented situation for the municipal ad- 
ministrator, in which he is faced with tasks of 
great variety and increasing difficulty, without 
a corresponding development in the art of man- 
agement. Research is a long time support, and 
often a short time aid for city managers and 
mayors, police chiefs, and street cleaners as 
well as for engineers and health officers. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ADMINISTRATION 


By O. E. CARR 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


This article is based on a survey made by 
the writer of the facilities and administration 
of the municipally owned airports of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
and St. Louis, in July, 1929. It includes, also, 
a discussion on Meacham Field, Fort Worth. 


CHICAGO 


Cicero Field is located at Cicero Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street, nine and one-half miles 


from the Chicago post office and about forty- 
five minutes driving distance. During the day- 
time, however, mail is carried from Cicero Field 
to the lake front downtown by an amphibian 
plane from which mail is transferred to the post 
office. 

The field consists of 160 acres of land be- 
longing to the Chicago Board of Education 
with another 160 acres adjacent which can be 
used later if necessary. All airport improve- 
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ments have been made by the Board of South 
Park Commissioners, the actual operation be- 
ing under the city. 

Private interests have erected from fifteen 
to twenty buildings on the ground leased from 
the city at a rental of $250 per year for a tract 
large enough for a hangar. All lessees look after 
their own supply of oil and gas. Cinder run- 
ways about 150 feet in width have been con- 
structed and on account of the very poor drain- 
age of the field these runways are necessarily 
used for all take-offs. Artificial drainage should 
be supplied in order to take care of the varying 
weather conditions. Persons using the field 
complain of the lack of attention paid to it by 
the city, particularly the delay in constructing 
necessary improvements. 

CINCINNATI 

The airport is located nine miles up the 
Ohio River from the business district of Cin- 
cinnati. The field consists of 1,000 acres along 
the river valley called Lunken Field in honor of 
the donor of 230 acres. In order to develop 
this field it will be necessary to construct a 
levee to keep out the river at flood stage. The 
field is very level and can be drained to one 
point where pumps may be installed at small 
expense. About one-half million dollars has al- 
ready been spent in connection with the con- 
struction of the levee and the building of one 
municipal hangar. An amount of $300,000 
more is available for the further improvement 
of grounds and hangars. The city plans to 
make all improvements, erect all buildings, and 
to make reasonable charges for the use of the 
field and hangars. The city hopes to place this 
field not only on a self-supporting basis but 
also to return a reasonable interest on the en- 
tire amount invested, both in land and im- 
provements. Land has been leased along the 
border of the field for manufacturing purposes 
and already industries related to aviation are 
located on this tract. The field is fortunate in 
having railroad facilities. 


CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland field, located eleven miles 
from the business center, was bought by the 
city at a cost of $1,215,000. The city is now 
spending approximately $400,000 on improve- 
ments. This amount does not cover a 12-inch 
water line extension around the field with nec- 
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essary fire hydrants. Major Berry who has 
been placed in charge of the field has some very 
definite ideas regarding airports. The field has 
been graded and subsurface drainage installed. 
There are no runways on the field nor does 
Major Berry contemplate building any as he 
believes that the capacity of the field is imme- 
diately limited as soon as runways are placed. 
He proposes to put the entire field in shape for 
take-off at any time and in any direction de- 
sired by the pilot. The city charges an annual 
rental of $1,000 for a space 125250 feet for 
hangar purposes. It also collects a fee from 
concessionaires and about one-half of this reve- 
nue is used to defray the cost of lighting the 
field. There are now nine private company 
hangars on the Cleveland field and seven addi- 
tional are to be erected at-once. The annual 
return from rentals is estimated at $38,000 
while the operating costs total about $22,000. 
The city desires to secure a return from the 
field sufficient to take care of the maintenance 
and operating costs. 

The rates charged by the privately owned 
hangars are from $3.00 to $10.00 per night per 
plane with monthly rates from $40 to $125 
subject to a twenty-five per cent advance for 
heating in winter and to a twenty per cent re- 
duction for dead storage. The privately owned 
hangars base their charges on the square yard 
area of the space required for the plane rather 
than on the spread of the wings. 


DETROIT 

The Detroit field, consisting of about 300 
acres, is located just off Gratiot Avenue about 
five miles from the post office. The only build- 
ing on the ground is a fine hangar with a ca- 
pacity of from twelve to fifteen planes which 
was recently built by the city. Rental charges 
are $2.50 per night up to a 40-foot wing-spread 
and $5.00 per night over 60 feet. A charge of 
$1.00 per foot of wing spread per month is 
made for planes stored for long periods. Gas is 
supplied by the city at current prices. In addi- 
tion to the outlay previously made for land, the 
city has approved a bond issue of $2,000,000 
which is now available for airport develop- 
ments. Bids were received on July 17 for the 
construction of a hangar 200 1,000 feet esti- 
mated to cost $1,000,000. Concrete runways 80 
feet in width and seven inches thick are being 
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built at a cost of $2.03 per square yard. The 
city government, although seemingly uncertain 
as to what to do, is lavishly spending money to 
provide the facilities necessary to take care of 
the business. A highway which cuts through 
the field will be relocated and a cemetery com- 
ing within the area will also be removed. 

Dearborn Field, owned and controlled by 
the Ford interests, is about nine miles from the 
city. It is at present the only mail and com- 
mercial field. No facilities are offered to outside 
parties and some users complain that they are 
charged exceedingly high prices for gas, oil, 
and other supplies. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inquiries revealed that the location of the 
municipal airport was not a matter of common 
knowledge. After much driving about in a taxi- 
cab, the airport, a barren field, was found six 
and one-half miles from the public square on 
the road to Terre Haute. It consists of 990 
acres for which the city paid $300 per acre. 
Buses come within about one mile of the mu- 
nicipal field, but there is absolutely no way to 
identify it when it is reached. A $600,000 bond 
issue has recently been voted for the develop- 
ment of the field. 

The field used for mail and commercial 
flyers is the Marrs Hill Field owned and devel- 
oped by the state of Indiana. This field con- 
sists of 260 acres four and one-half miles from 
the public square of Indianapolis. One air- 
plane company has a hangar and a school here 
and another company has an administration 
building. Passenger business has just been 
started. The state collects five cents per gallon 
for all gas sold on the field. On account of 
gravel subsoil it is probable that no subsurface 
drainage will be required. 

Indianapolis also has two privately owned 
fields. Hoosier Field consisting of 80 acres is 
about three miles from the city on the road to 
Chicago, and Capitol Field, consisting of 160 
acres, lies about one mile distant from Hoosier 
Field. On the latter field a rental charge of $35 
per month is made for storing planes in the 
hangars which have a capacity of thirty-five 
airplanes. 

SAINT Louts 

Lambert Field is named after a citizen who 

was instrumental in securing the property. The 
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field, consisting of 565 acres of gently rolling 
land, was secured at a cost of $340,000, paid 
from a bond issue of $2,000,000 voted by the 
people for land and improvements. The air- 
port is located about fifteen miles southwest of 
the city but is nearly eighteen miles by auto- 
mobile. The street railway comes within one- 
half mile of the airport and a railroad forms 
one of the boundary lines. An airplane com- 
pany employing 450 men has located a large 
airplane factory on the field. The city is con- 
templating the construction of an administra- 
tion building and hotel at a cost of $70,000. 
The drainage cost is estimated at $185,000, the 
water supply $60,000, and grading $50,000. 
The municipal operation of this field has 
been delayed due to litigation. Up to the pres- 
ent time all leases have been made at a nomi- 
nal rental and all buildings constructed by pri- 
vate interests. The various companies provide 
their own oil and gas. Plans for the future are 
in a more or less formative stage. The city is 
contemplating meeting the operating costs, 
which are estimated at $35,000 per year, from 
leases and by making a charge for the various 
facilities which the field offers. For example, a 
charge of five cents per gallon on gas is being 
considered and a rental charge of $35 per 
month including servicing will be made for pri- 
vate hangars. The city has an option on the 
purchase of all the buildings erected on the 
field with the exception of the airplane factory. 


Fort WortTH 

Of the six cities visited, no field surpasses 
Meacham Field in Fort Worth as to drainage 
and other natural features. Meacham Field is 
easy to approach and the air in the district is 
free from smoke or fog. 

The city of Fort Worth in 1925 took over 
a lease held by private individuals on a landing 
field of 170 acres now known as Meacham 
Field, about four miles north of the city hall 
and located on a main arterial highway. The 
ground is gently rolling, the landing field being 
located on the height of the ridge which affords 
excellent natural drainage. 

During the past four years the city has 
spent from taxes about $110,000 for perma- 
nent improvements. Hangars constructed by 
the city contain about 43,000 square feet of 
floor space, all of which is rented out to indi- 
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viduals and operators on a basis to give an an- 
nual return to the city of approximately ten 
per cent of the original cost of the hangars. 

The city also buys gasoline for airplanes in 
tank car lots, pipes it to the field, and sells it at 
the same price charged by local filling stations 
for high test gasoline, excepting where the op- 
erator uses 2,000 gallons per month or more, in 
which case the city furnishes this gasoline at 
the current tank wagon price. 

During the last year, the city has pur- 
chased an additional 82 acres and expects to 
acquire slightly over 300 acres more in round- 
ing out the limits of the field. Last June the 
voters of Fort Worth authorized a bond issue 
of $500,000 for the purpose of buying the land 
and further improving the airport facilities. 

The monthly income from rentals and sale 
of gasoline and oil amounts to between $2,500 
and $3,000 and monthly expenses amount to 
nearly $1,000, showing a net return of some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2,000 per month 
or $24,000 per year. With the continued growth 
of aviation the city expects that the field will 
be self-supporting not only as to the improve- 
ments which the city has made but also suffi- 
cient to provide a return on the investment. 
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CONCLUSION 

The airport managers of the six cities vis- 
ited feel that it is necessary to supply a mu- 
nicipal field regardless of the number of private 
fields already developed. Detroit is spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in construct- 
ing concrete runways. Cleveland says runways 
of any kind are a detriment to the field, and 
should not be used at all as they are not satis- 
factory for landing. Chicago does not put up 
the buildings. Detroit and Cincinnati insist on 
building all structures on the property and leas- 
ing them out to those who need the space. 
Cleveland builds nothing but leases the ground 
at a nominal rental to all who desire the privi- 
leges of the field. The basis of rental charges 
even among the privately owned hangars seems 
to be far short of standardization. For exam- 
ple, the rental charge for space in the privately 
owned hangars on the Cleveland field is based 
on the square yard area required for the plane, 
while in Detroit the rental charge is $1.00 per 
foot wing spread. It is apparent to an observer 
that this new business of airport development 
is in a state of flux as to the direction of prog- 
ress and consequently policies vary materially 
from city to city. 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR GOVERNMENTAL 
ACTIVITIES 


By GUSTAVE A. MOE 
Cost Accountant, City of Minneapolis 


The use of cost accounting in controlling 
municipal activities is slowly becoming a real- 
ity but there is still much to be done toward the 
development of efficient cost finding systems. 
A greater use of unit cost accounting should 
help point the way to possible reductions in ex- 
penditures. Due to the fact that statistics, 
budgets, and estimates are used extensively in 
municipal administration the cost accountant 
must play a very important part in the realm 
of management. It is obviously true, also, that 
the effectiveness of any cost system established 
will depend to a large extent upon the person- 
nel in control of it. 


ENABLING LEGISLATION 
The enac'ment of proper state laws and 
city ordinances is the first requirement for an 
efficient municipal cost system. In 1921, Min- 


nesota passed a law requiring every political 
subdivision to establish cost accounting in a 
measure sufficient to show the total cost of all 
public work done either by day labor or con- 
tract; and further required that proper ac- 
counts show in accurately tabulated form the 
costs of labor, material, overhead, and other ex- 
penses involved in the total cost. This law also 
should have provided for a uniform accounting 
procedure or authorized the state examining of- 
ficer to establish such a uniform procedure. 
Had a uniform classification of accounts been 
required information on costs could be com- 
piled that could be used to advantage by all 
cities in the state. In 1926, Minneapolis passed 
an ordinance making the city comptroller re- 
sponsible for the administration of the cost ac- 
counting system. 
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ORGANIZATION OF Cost ACCOUNTING UNIT 

In August, 1926, the writer was selected 
under civil service regulations to make a cost 
accounting installation in Minneapolis and to 
take direct charge of its operation. 

The first task was to reorganize the entire 
cost accounting unit and to train the personnel 
in the new methods. A school of instruction 
was conducted for the purpose of training the 
foremen of crews, engineers in charge of work, 
and the clerical personnel regarding the need 
of proper procedure in reporting. This was 
done by departments because of variance in 
types of construction work. 

The functional control of the personnel is 
vested in the heads of the various city depart- 
ments. The city engineer, for example, has di- 
rect supervision over all public improvements 
except those involving school, park, and public 
welfare. The persons engaged in timekeeping, 
payrolls, stores, inventory, and cost account- 
ing in this department receive instructions from 
the cost accountant concerning cost records and 
reporting. Before installing a cost system in a 
particular department, a report was prepared 
covering (1) an outline of the present system 
of accounts, (2) constructive criticism, (3) 
suggested scheme for reorganization so framed 
as to provide accurate cost accounts, and at the 
same time facilitate the linking up of the de- 
partment with the finance department from a 
pure accounting point of view. The proposed 
reorganization was then considered and ap- 
proved by the city comptroller. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ADMINISTRATION 


Naturally, under a day labor system of do- 
ing work there is a certain amount of suspicion 
on the part of some employees as to just what 
cost accounting is all about. Cost accounting is 
nothing more than the proper analysis and re- 
cording of all costs that go to produce a unit of 
any given product. The purpose of cost ac- 
counting is to make possible the comparisons of 
unit costs and to prepare these data for presen- 
tation to the administrator in order that he 
may exercise greater efficiency and economy in 
operating his department. There is nothing 
mysterious about a cost system. The mental 
attitude of departmental personnel usually can 
be changed to favor an efficient system by 
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pointing out the inadequacy of obsolete pro- 
cedure. 

Fund accounting control is used in Minne- 
apolis. One duty of the cost department has 
been to see that one fund was not favored at 
the expense of another, to check actual costs 
against the engineer’s estimates, and to see that 
no project was charged excessively in order to 
favor another project. To insure the success of 
such a procedure the cost accounting should be 
done in a central accounting office if for no 
other reason than that no person in direct 
charge of the work should be allowed to sit in 
judgment of his own acts. 


CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 


The cost accountant’s office in Minneapolis 
has been successful in securing the co-operation 
of the city council, the engineering department, 
and the various boards. The possibility of a 
tax reduction resulting from the introduction 
of cost accounting won the support of various 
civic organizations and the public as a whole. 

The men in charge of the field work are 
anxious to do their best in making reports and 
furnishing cost information which is evidence 
of their willingness to co-operate. The various 
departments with which the cost accountant 
must consult are giving generous assistance. 


UNITS ON WuicH Cost ACCOUNTS ARE BASED 


Cost units which may be used as a yard 
stick to measure the efficiency of activities must 
be set up. If standard units of measurement 
could be agreed upon and established for all 
municipal activities the problem of manage- 
ment and control would be simplified. In Min- 
neapolis the cost of all construction work is 
kept on a unit cost basis. On sewers, the cost 
per lineal foot for the various sizes of pipe is 
used. It is necessary, however, to classify sew- 
ers and water mains according to types of ex- 
cavation, average depths, and dry or wet exca- 
vation before unit costs become comparable. 
For paving of streets and alleys the unit ap- 
plied is the cost per square yard for grading, 
for base, and for surface. Street maintenance 
functions are reported by units such as: square 
yards of pavement cleaned, lineal feet of dirt 
streets oiled, mile of dirt streets repaired, cu- 
bic yards of refuse, tons of garbage collected, 
patient day for hospitals and workhouse, and 
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million gallons for the filter plants and pump- 
ing stations. To enable the administrator to 
exercise effective control the various factors 
making up the unit costs must be considered. 


Cost ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


With the above facts in mind the reader 
will readily understand that certain records of 
distribution of expense must be provided. The 
four basic elements of expense are labor, mate- 
rial, plant, and overhead. The system must 
then be based on proper distribution of these 
classes of expense. 

Labor distribution reports originate in the 
field of activity and a distribution on the basis 
of a gang is used, the foreman in charge report- 
ing on proper forms the function to which his 
labor shall be charged. After this information 
has been checked as to payroll by the payroll 
division it is turned over to a cost clerk for cost 
purposes. Materials are ordered from stores 
departments by requisition and those used in 
construction are reported by the foreman on 
proper forms. Equipment is charged to a spe- 
cific project on a rental basis, the charge being 
based on the purchase price, cost of operation, 
maintenance, depreciation, and the storage ex- 
pense of each piece of equipment. The over- 
head is charged to a project in two ways, (1) 
departmental overhead is pro-rated against pro- 
ductive labor cost, (2) general overhead, which 
includes the expense of operations of the vari- 
ous city departments, such as purchasing agent, 
civil service, city treasurer, city clerk, city at- 
torney, city comptroller, and city engineer, is 
pro-rated on a dollar basis to the cost of each 
project. 

Reconciliation with the general books is 
very essential and is made through the use of 
proper control accounts in the general ledger. 
Each cost statement is so arranged as to pro- 
vide proper posting to the cost ledger accounts. 

All the detail records are kept in the de- 
partments and complete cost statements are 
submitted to the comptroller’s office. When a 
project is anticipated an estimate is provided. 
When work begins a starting work notice is 
given, and when a job is completed a final cost 
statement is rendered which is further used in 
summary reports to the council and to the 
board of estimate and taxation. 
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MACHINE APPLICATION 

Under the decentralized plan of organiza- 
tion it is impossible to use much mechanical 
accounting equipment. An attempt is now be- 
ing made, however, to have installed by Janu- 
ary, 1930, a mechanical division in the comp- 
troller’s office under supervision of the cost 
accountant who is recommending a tabulating 
machine installation which would result in a 
considerable saving to the city and speed up all 
accounting. Mechanical bookkeeping and list- 
ing machines are now used in the comptroller’s 
office for the appropriation ledgers and the 
listing of claims for payment. There can be no 
question in this mechanical era concerning the 
feasibility of using machines in accounting. 

Wuat Cost AccoUNTING ACCOMPLISHES 

Cost accounting provides the chief admin- 
istrator a means of measuring the output of his 
organization, furnishes a basis for future esti- 
mates of work to be done, enables him to set up 
standards of attainment, and to have proper 
records for the inspection of the public who 
are surely entitled to know what public im- 
provements cost. A proper unit cost system 
should be of assistance in reducing costs. 

Cost accounting is of particular value to 
budget officials as unit costs facilitate compari- 
sons of costs for different periods and between 
different cities. In Minneapolis the budget is 
prepared on an object classification by the de- 
partments and the cost accounting department 
segregates the budget on a functional classifi- 
cation, thus furnishing the basis for proper 
analysis. 

Cost accounting begins where general ac- 
counting leaves off. It assembles data that is 
indispensable to businesslike administration, 
and it allocates the costs in a systematic scheme 
so as to effect control over operations. The cost 
accountant should visualize these data as a 
comprehensive picture so that he may better 
serve the administration. 

In the short time in which cost accounting 
has been in operation in Minneapolis consider- 
able savings have been effected. In 1928, ona 
two million dollar program of sewer, paving, 
curb and gutter construction, a reduction of 
over one hundred thousand dollars under 1927 
was realized. Similar results were obtained in 
every department where cost systems have 
been installed. 
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FORT WORTH—OUR CONVENTION CITY 


By WILLIAM BRYCE 
Mayor of Fort Worth, Texas 


As mayor of Fort Worth I am anticipating 
the pleasure of welcoming the city managers, 
mayors, and others who are to attend the six- 
teenth annual convention of the International 
City Managers’ Association, to be held in Fort 
Worth, November 20 to 23, 1929. Fort Worth 
assures you of a hospitable reception, and no 
effort will be spared to make your meeting here 
both pleasant and profitable. We feel honored 
that our city has been designated as your meet- 
ing place, and that Fort Worth will share in the 
benefits of your deliberations. We in Fort 


was declared in a convention at Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. Independence became an actu- 
ality when the Texans won the Battle of San 
Jacinto in April, 1836. In 1837 the United 
States government recognized the independ- 
ence of Texas, and in 1846 Texas was admitted 
to the Union. War between the United States 
and Mexico broke out immediately thereafter 
and among those in command in the region 
were General Winfield Scott and Brigadier- 
General Worth. 





BUSINESS SECTION OF FORT WORTH FROM THE AIR 


Worth feel that we may justly be proud of the 
city’s development and progress. 


Ear.ty History OF STATE 

Almost four hundred years have passed 
since Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, the first 
white man to look upon the area now occupied 
by Fort Worth, gazed over the vast plains of 
Texas in search of the Seven Cities of Gold. 
The development of Texas, however, did not 
begin until early in the nineteenth century, 
when Americans began the colonization of what 
is now Texas. Mexico resented this invasion, 
and in 1830 forbade further settlement. Mexi- 
can oppression grew until in September, 1835, 
Texas colonists began their fight for independ- 
ence. On March 2, 1836, four days before the 
fall of the Alamo, the independence of Texas 


FOUNDING OF Fort WorTH 

At the close of the war, in 1848, General 
Scott ordered a troop of the Second Regiment 
of Dragoons to north Texas, there to establish 
an army post for the protection of the then 
sparsely settled territory. Major Ripley Arnold 
selected a site on the Trinity River, which, on 
November 14, 1849, by order of the War De- 
partment, became Fort Worth, named in honor 
of Brigadier-General Worth. 

A few barracks were constructed at Fort 
Worth, but troops remained there only a few 
years. A straggling trading settlement grew up 
around the military post. Even a decade after 
the Civil War, Fort Worth was little more than 
a station on the cattle trails to the railroads in 
Kansas. In 1876 the settlers heard the whistle 
of the first locomotive to arrive in the village. 
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With the beginnings of transportation, two 
other mighty resources entered into the devel- 
opment of Fort Worth—cattle and oil. Texas 
was early associated with livestock raising, but 
today a longhorn is almost a curiosity in west 
Texas. They have given way to Herefords, 
Shorthorns, and other fine breeds; and Fort 
Worth is the leading livestock and packing- 
house center in the South. Sheep and goat 
raising has developed until Texas is now the 
largest producer of wool and mohair among the 
states. 

Then came oil! West Texas produces near- 
ly one billion dollars annually in oil and Fort 
Worth is at the very gateway to this great oil 
center. Transportation facilities increased and 
today scores of long tank trains enter and 
leave the city daily. Fort Worth is one of the 
leading oil producing, refining, and marketing 
centers of the world, and provides much of the 
equipment used in this huge industry. 

Inevitably some of the fertile grazing lands 
gave way to agriculture, which has had an im- 
portant share in Fort Worth’s growth. Since 
1900 cotton production has increased so rapid- 
ly that for the past five years west Texas has 
produced an average of 1,500,000 bales annu- 
ally, an average crop value of $175,000,000. 
Fruit, vegetable and pecan production has 
made remarkable progress in the Fort Worth 
region. Sweet potatoes and sorghum grains are 
among the important crops. Fort Worth owes 
its importance as the greatest terminal grain 
market in the South to the volume of small 
grains produced in west Texas. 

Because of its favorable location, in the 
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center of a large distribution area in north and 
west Texas, there has been a steady increase in 
manufacturing and distributing plants, further 
augmenting the progress and prosperity of the 
region. 


THINGS THAT MAKE Fort WortTH 
Coronado, in his romantic search for the 
Seven Cities of Gold, failed to see the great 
wealth hidden in the vast grazing lands, the 
huge oil beds, and the fertile fields, which the 
discerning eye of a later generation discovered. 
Small wonder that the rumble of that first lo- 
comotive is echoed and re-echoed today in the 
rush of a hundred passenger trains into Fort 
Worth daily over ten railway trunk lines; that 
the planes of four aerial transportation lines 
whir constantly over the city; and that twelve 
motor bus routes enter Fort Worth. The cattle 
trails now are canyons through a huge commer- 
cial center. Where the barracks of Fort Worth 
once stood, giants of and steel have 
arisen, and still are rising, to house great banks, 
newspapers, department stores, public utilities, 
and other institutions. The old trading post is 
now a busy distribution point, serving an area 
of empire-like proportions. We are proud of 
the splendid and hospitable hotels which now 
house the visitor; of the street railway, which 
has won national honors, and an excellent mo- 
tor bus and taxi service providing rapid local 
transportation. Two modern, fast electric in- 
terurban lines connect the city with rapidly ex- 
panding residential communities. Many beau- 
tiful homes, an abundance of churches, modern 


stone 


educational facilities comprising a university 





A VIEW OF THE BRAZOS RIVER 


NEAR FORT WORTH 
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and several colleges, parks, boulevards, thea- 
tres, and other amusement centers, as well as 
an excellent climate, all go to make Fort Worth 
a pleasant place in which to work and to enjoy 
life. The foothills to the west with their rugged 
scenery provide an ideal vacation spot. 


SPECIAL INVITATION 


The people of Fort Worth are anticipating 
the pleasure of welcoming the city managers, 
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mayors, their wives, and others planning to at- 
tend the convention. We believe you will enjoy 
your visit to Fort Worth. Since I cannot invite 
you personally, I take this means of extending 
a cordial invitation to each of you to be pres- 
ent when the Convention opens, November 20. 
It will be a real pleasure for us to entertain 
you. 


VETERANS IN THE SERVICE 


Each month under this heading will appear short biographical sketches of two members of the 
Association who have served as city managers ten years or more 


BERT C. 


Bert C. Wells was born in a log farmhouse 
near Sheridan, Indiana, on July 19, 1880. At 
the age of nineteen he came to Wichita, Kansas, 
where he was graduated from Friends’ Univer- 
sity in 1903. Haverford College offered him a 
scholarship the following year, and he received 
a second Bachelor’s degree from this Pennsyl- 
vania institution in 1904. His major studies 
were mathematics and engineering. 

The teaching profession claimed Mr. Wells 
before he entered municipal work. He taught 
mathematics and science in Oakwood Seminary 
at Union Springs, New York, for the session 
1904-5; was principal of Corinth Academy in 
Virginia the following year; and in the fall of 
1906 returned to Kansas to teach in the Wich- 
ita High School for one year. 

In 1907, Mr. Wells was made assistant city 
engineer in Wichita and from 1908 to 1917 he 
was city engineer. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed city manager of Eldorado, Kansas, and 
served four years there. From 1921 to 1927 he 
was city manager of Atchison, Kansas, and 
since 1927 he has been city manager of Wichita. 

Mr. Wells is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and of the Kansas 
Engineering Society. He is also a director of 
Friends’ University. His membership in the 
International City Managers’ Association dates 
back to 1918, and he is now serving the Asso- 
ciation as first vice-president. He has attended 
seven of the Association’s conventions. 


HERBERT L. 


Herbert L. Woolhiser, city manager of 
Winnetka, Illinois, since 1917, was born at 
South Wayne, Wisconsin, forty-three years ago. 





WELLS 
Mr. Wells’s high ideals of public service 
are indicated in his belief that “the council- 





BERT C 


WELLS 


manager plan of city government is here to 
stay; like all revolutionary movements, its 
growth and development depends upon the men 
who will throw their lives into the cause, and 
not think as much of their personal gain as of 
the service rendered.” 


WOOLHISER 


At the age of twenty, he was serving as con- 
struction superintendent of the LaCrosse Wa- 
ter Power Company. Two years in this position 
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evidently aroused a great interest in engineer- 
ing in Mr. Woolhiser for he entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1908, receiving his bache- 
lor’s degree in 1911, and his E.E. degree in 
1912. 

After taking his degree, Mr. Woolhiser re- 
mained at the University of Wisconsin for a 





HERBERT L. WOOLHISER 


year as instructor in the College of Engineer- 
ing. In 1914 he became associated with a Chi- 
cago firm of consulting engineers, during which 
time he handled public utility projects for the 
Bay State Street Railway Company of Boston; 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Baltimore; the Indianapolis Light and 
Heat Company; and the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago. With a con- 
suming interest in and a thorough understand- 
ing of public utility problems, Mr. Woolhiser 
resigned from the Chicago firm to become city 
manager of Winnetka on May 1, 1917. He has 
therefore completed more than twelve years of 
continuous service in the same city. 

Mr. Woolhiser is the author of two arti- 
cles, “Operation of Municipal Utilities,” and 
“Governmental Purchasing,” both published in 
the Jillinois Municipal Review. He has been 
secretary of the Rotary Club of Winnetka for 
five years. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Western 
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Society of Engineers, and the American Water- 
works Association. He joined the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1917, and has 
attended ten annual conventions. He served as 
vice-president of the Association during the 
year 1923-24. 

Mr. Woolhiser was influenced to enter the 
city manager profession by reason of the 
broader field for public service and the con- 
tinued contact with engineering and public util- 
ity problems which it offered. His long service 
at Winnetka he attributes to a careful observ- 
ance of the following principles: (1) “a city 
manager has no responsibility for the develop- 
ment of public opinion or for the promulgation 
or promotion of municipal projects of a gen- 
eral nature, particularly if controversial in 
character; (2) if he wants to be a reformer 
or a pioneer, other than in administrative mat- 
ters, let him resign and go into politics; (3) 
this does not preclude his opportunity to 
achieve progress in municipal affairs by his 
contact with the Council, the members of which 
properly look to him for advice and informa- 
tion on the needs of the city; (4) if he can 
exercise a fair degree of patience and ‘bide his 
time,’ he can in this way often bring his dreams 
to fruition without building up group antago- 
nisms that so often jeopardize the tenure of 
public officials and bring condemnation, often 
unjustified, on good government as exemplified 
in the council-manager plan; and (5) a city 
manager, for permanent success, must play no 
favorites, either in the council or in his organ- 
ization, must develop a reputation for courtesy 
and fair play; and must not let a little author- 
ity ‘go to his head.’ ” 

With reference to the future of the coun- 
cil-manager plan, Mr. Woolhiser states that 
“its retention by a large percentage of cities 
adopting it and its rate of adoption by more 
cities each year seem to indicate an increasing 
and stable field for men wishing to enter the 
profession. The increasing complexity of mu- 
nicipal government should serve to advance the 
cause of efficient non-political administration 
with increasing opportunities for advancement 
in the profession. It is to be hoped that this 
condition may serve soon to attract into the 
profession as large a percentage of men of abil- 
ity as now select careers in private business.”’ 
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Middletown. By Ropert S. Lynp and HELEN 
MERRELL Lynp. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. x, 550. 

Middletown is a representative American city 
of about 35,000 population located in the middle 
west. One day a staff of trained investigators de- 
scended upon it, believing that in surveying one 
small city they would help toward an under- 
standing of all. The results of about two years’ 
field work are recorded in a sizable volume en- 
titled Middletown—A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture. Although the city is not re- 
vealed, any reader can guess its name from data in 
the book. 

The book is no dry, statistical study to be 
catalogued for future reference, but a living analy- 
sis of people. Once opened it will be read to the 
end. For the most part Middletown folks tell their 
own story, so voluminous are the quotations from 
interviews, sermons, newspaper articles, speeches, 
and questionnaires. Much of the book is already 
the common knowledge of experienced managers, 
yet all should read it for a fresh interpretation of 
familiar facts. 

Naturally the bulk of the energy of Middle- 
town goes to earning a living. As in the United 
States generally, adult males lose caste if not en- 
gaged in gainful work. Even the practice of medi- 
cine swings about the business of making money 
(This will not be news to those managers who have 
tried to modernize their health departments over- 
night.) As elsewhere, the dominance of the ma- 
chine has been felt in Middletown, and industry 
prefers young men to the middle-aged. For two- 
thirds of the population, unemployment provides 
the greatest single fear in life, and steady work is 
valued above high wages. The chance of better- 
ment by promoton is considered by most to be re- 
mote or non-existent. One may well ask whether 
democracy can succeed when its members are con- 
trolled by such a fear. A greater knowledge of this 
fear may go far to explain why so little “intelli- 
gent” 
masses of the voters act as they do. 

In religious theory Middletown is strictly 
although denominational differ- 
ences have not the vigor of former years and minis- 


interest is taken in politics and why the 


fundamentalist, 


* Books reviewed in these columns may be or- 
dered from Pusiic MANAGEMENT, East 6oth 
Street, Chicago 
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ters complain of the indifference of their flocks. In 
medicine a number of the population still believe 
in charms and wonders. A downtown barber regu- 
larly takes people into a back room for magical 
treatment, and Dr. Chase’s Receipt Book and 
Family Physician with its twelve remedies for 
diphtheria still adorns the homes of some business 
class families. 

Belief in democracy is largely confined to the 
realm of politics. The well-known social and class 
hierarchy headed by bankers and manufacturers is 
firmly established in Middletown—increasing the 
breach between democratic dogma and the facts of 
life. Indeed, the study makes rather a dreadful 
book in the vividness with which it depicts situa- 
tions that are familiar but which we would rather 
forget. 

Readers of PusLic MANAGEMENT will find in 
the chapter on “Machinery of Government” evi- 
dence of how far the theory of efficient govern- 
ment has moved beyond the ability of the voters 
to absorb it. Middletown is not restive politically. 
A man’s political party is usually determined by 
his family, although it is “good business” to be a 
Republican. Elections are “no longer centers of 
public interest”; graft is accepted as inseparable 
from government. Special ability is rarely men- 
tioned among a candidate’s qualfications for office. 
Formal piety and political rottenness are not 
strangers. Democracy is a cherished ideal covering 
a multitude of sins. 

Evidently Middletown’s politics are putrid. 
We do not believe that they are typical of the best 
in American cities, but if this is true it is not be- 
cause the discouraging forces operative in Middle- 
town are absent elsewhere. They are present ev- 
erywhere, as every manager will agree. 

The book is ample evidence, if more were 
needed, that municipal improvement is more than 
a charter movement, that it extends to the complex 
social fabric which clothes the daily lives of aver- 
age persons. 

EDITOR H. W. Dopps 
NATIONAL Municipar Review 


Accounting by Machine Methods. By H. G 
SCHNACKEL and Henry C. Lanc. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1929. Pp. 563. 
The use of accounting machines as an aid to 
business will be extended by a book written as 
thoroughly as this one. The installation of such 
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machines requires technical knowledge on the part 
of the machine salesman and the supervising audi- 
tor. The present work will be of material assist- 
ance to the latter. 

It is generally conceded that a machine should 
be purchased to fit the job—not the job modeled 
entirely to suit some particular machine. The 
greatest value in the book by Schnackel and Lang 
is the material given for a detailed analysis and 
survey of various classes of work to be carried by 
mechanical equipment. These analyses, when 
made, would prove valuable even if a machine in- 
stallation were not attempted. 

The designing of accounting forms for ma- 
chine posting must be accurate to insure efficient 
operation. The general requirements are well out- 
lined. Other considerations such as measurements, 
paper stock, colors, and continuous forms receive 
attention. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to specific 
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applications of machine accounting to the follow- 
ing uses: order writing and billing systems, ac- 
counts receivable systems, installment accounting, 
sales analysis, sales commission accounting, ac- 
counts payable, stock and material control, pay- 
roll and its distribution, and the general and sub- 
sidiary ledgers. 

Perhaps the authors would have done well to 
advise those making a machine installation that 
the path is not a rosy one for the first few weeks of 
operation and warn the supervisor and operator 
not to be discouraged. 

Sixty-six forms are illustrated in the text. 
They may be of some practical use 

This book is at its best where it deals with the 
general factors surrounding the installation and 
operation of accounting machines. 

Cari H. CHATTERS 
City AUDITOR 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Accounting 

Scott, George C., “Coding, Vouchering, and 
Centralized Purchasing as Related to a Mechanical 
Accounting System,” American City, XLI, 162-63 
(August, 1929). 

In this article, the last of a series of five ar- 
ticles on mechanical budgetary control accounting, 
the author states that coding should be based on 
what is termed the F.C.O. system—function, char- 
acter, and object. It is suggested that a serial 
number represent the function, a letter the charac- 
ter, and an arithmetic number the object of a given 
accounting entry. A suggested voucher form is 
discussed; the author points out that with this 
form and the punched card system, a procedure 
which would require fifteen operations under the 
pen-kept cash-book system is reduced to two op- 
erations, 


Schnackel, H. G., and Henry C. Lang, Account- 
ing by Machine Methods. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1929. Pp. 563. 


See Book Review section this issue. 


Assessments 

Cook County, Illinois, Assessors’ Manual, 
1920. 

This assessors’ manual, prepared under the 
direction of Harry S. Cutmore, director of revalu- 
ation operations, is designed “for the guidance of 
deputy assessors in the revaluation of all the real 
estate in Cook County (more than 1,000,000 sepa- 


rate pieces), and to give property owners informa- 
tion of the methods employed in the reassess- 
ment.” It contains a general review of this very 
important and extensive work, including the rules 
and methods governing land and building valua- 
tions. Owing to the unusual size of the task, and 
the thoroughness with which it was done, this 
book is of very great value to all interested in the 
problem of applying scientific methods in equaliz- 
ing assessments, and to getting ‘not more taxes, 
but more equalization.” 
C. E. RicHtor 


Finance 

Link, George M., “Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar and Its Relation to Increase in Governmen- 
tal Costs,” Minnesota Municipalities, XIV, 319-22 
(July, 1929) 

By the use of charts and graphs the author 
shows that as far as Minneapolis is concerned, the 
years of greatest extravagance since 1900 were the 
years immediately following that date and not the 
recent years, in spite of the increased functions of 
the city government in the past decade. He states 
that at no time since 1920 has the dollar had a 
purchasing power equal to one-half that of 1900. 
The cost of living chart shows that for the first 
time since the war, tax revenues in Minneapolis 
are large enough to pay salaries comparable with 
those of 1913. 


Carr, O. E., “Where Shall Motor Vehicle Li- 


cense Fees and Gasoline Taxes Be Spent?” a paper 
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presented at the spring meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, at Dallas, Texas, and 
printed in Roads and Streets, LXIX, 241-42 (July, 
1929). 

Gasoline taxes in the United States produced 
$258,838,813 in 1927. It is estimated that 60 per 
cent of this sum was paid in by city dwellers. Of 
this amount only $2,000,000 was returned to the 
cities while 60 per cent of the total gasoline tax 
would have amounted to $155,303,287. Mr. Carr 
states that although it would be unreasonable and 
selfish for any city to expect to retain all of the 
gasoline tax and license money collected within the 
city, it seems absolutely inexcusable on the basis 
of equity for the state to fail to appropriate as 
much money per mile for the maintenance of city 
streets forming a part of the highway system as is 
spent on the state highways outside the city. 

Mr. Carr points out that many states are rec- 
ognizing that cities are entitled to some share of 
the license and gasoline tax money. Mr. Carr be- 
lieves the law passed by the Ohio legislature in 
1919, providing for the distribution to cities of 50 
per cent of all auto license fees and 30 per cent of 
the gasoline tax is still the fairest law on the sub- 
ject in any state. This law apportions the funds on 
the basis of the relationship which the automobiles 
in the city bare to the total licenses in the entire 
state. The city may use these funds for mainte- 
nance and repair only. Other states that have 
passed laws providing for various methods of dis- 
tribution are: Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Fire Insurance 


League of Minnesota Municipaities, The De- 
termination of Fire Insurance Rates in Minnesota. 
Bulletin No. 29 (July 1, 1929). Pp. 12. 

According to this bulletin fire insurance rates 
on property are based upon three inter-related fac- 
tors: (1) the fire insurance class of the municipal- 
ity which depends upon its ability to provide ade- 
quate fire protection and to fight fire; (2) the class 
of property to be insured, i.e., type, construction, 
and use of the building; and (3) the district in 
which the property is located. The bulletin classes 
each city and village in Minnesota into one of ten 
classes, the national standard grading schedule be- 
ing used. The purpose of the classification is to 
rate the municipality on its ability both to prevent 
and to fight fire, the property in the city with the 
highest rating being granted the lowest insurance 
rates. 
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Health 

Hiscock, Ira V., A Survey of Public Health 
Activities in Los Angeles County, California. Los 
Angeles County Bureau of Efficiency, 1928. Pp. 77. 

Among other things the report recommends 
the centralization of all business activities in one 
office, and that modern accounting and budgetary 
control be installed. The report states that only 15 
per cent of the 3,045 counties in the United States 
have full-time health service. One of the most en- 
couraging developments in public health work in 
recent years has been the advance in the provision 
for rural health service, there being 450 districts or 
counties in thirty-five states organized with local 
health service under whole time health officials. 
The county is the administrative unit for this serv- 
ice, the organization of which may be based on the 
needs of the rural areas and render service to ur- 
ban communities on a contract basis as is the case 
in Los Angeles, or the service may be planned on 
the urban needs with the zone of influence extend- 
ed to care for the rural population. 


Municipal Insurance 

Swander, O. J., “Insuring City Property 
Against Fire,” American City, XLI, 115-17 (July, 
1929). 

“City officials are divided upon the merits of a 
municipal self-insurance replacement fund as com- 
pared with private company insurance. The major- 
ity of cities carry some fire and tornado insurance 
on city property in regular insurance companies, 
and a good many cities insure their property to 
practically full value. On the other hand, many 
cities carry no insurance; of these cities, some have 
a self-insurance replacement fund, while others 
have no provision for meeting losses except by spe- 
cial bond issues or by means of the - eneral tax 
fund.” 

This article points out that it is reasonable to 
assume that the loss ratio for insured public prop- 
erty will be approximately the same as the loss 
ratio on all property which averages slightly over 
50 per cent of the premiums paid. The author be- 
lieves that probably half of this, or one-quarter of 
the insurance cost, could be saved by a municipal 
self-insurance fund, provided the loss ratio could 
be kept as low as when the property was insured in 
regular companies. 

In order to avoid rate increases when changes 
are made in buildings the advice of an insurance 
expert should be secured. Mr. Swander believes 
that this service, which is offered free, provides one 
of the best and most practical means of reducing 
insurance cost. 

With the schedule method of rating used in 
most states it is possible to tell very closely in ad- 
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vance of construction what the rate on the com- 
pleted building will be, and cities should avail 
themselves of this service. The author believes that 
by using only ordinary care it would be possible to 
secure a rate of from 10 to 20 cents per $100 of 
insurance. 


Personnel 


“Measuring Abstract Intelligence in Person- 
nel Work,” Public Personnel Studies, V11, 69-02 
(May-June, 1929). 

This article states that in the last ten years so 
many different tests of abstract intelligence have 
been prepared for use in personnel work that only 
specialists will know how to select from the mass 
of material available the tests which will best serve 
their purposes. 

This article has therefore been prepared for 
the specific purpose of explaining the nature of ab- 
stract intelligence, as well as of some other traits, 
aptitudes, and skills; the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed; the importance of abstract intelligence in 
employment work; and the tests that are available 
including the names, the publishers, the prices, the 
content, the administrative difficulties encountered 
in giving them, the interpretation and comparison 
of results, and in general the proper uses and lim- 
itations of the standardized tests which are avail- 
able. 


Playgrounds 


Rogers, Gardner S., A Playground Handbook. 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Pp. 72. 


1920 


This report divides the entire playground sys- 
tem into four general types: (1) the interior block 
playground or back yard as an area for the young- 
est children, (2) junior playgrounds, (3) senior 
playgrounds, and (4) the playfields. The interior 
block playground should provide play space for 
only the youngest children. Junior playgrounds 
serve children between the ages of seven and 
twelve, and should be located so that no child will 
have to walk more than a quarter of a mile to at- 
tend. It should consist of at least one acre, prefer- 
ably five acres, a minimum of twenty-five square 
feet of play space for each child being recommend- 
ed. The senior playground serves children between 
the ages of twelve and twenty. It should be lo- 
cated so that those using it would not have to walk 
more than one-half to three-quarters of a mile, and 
consist of not less than seven acres, fifty square 
feet of play space for each person being recom- 
mended. 

The playfield is used by older age groups such 
as industrial leagues and should be located so that 
it may be reached by a fifteen or twenty minute 
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ride on a street railway or in an automobile. 
Twenty acres is the minimum size and thirty to 
fifty acres would prove more satisfactory. 


Police 


Lewis, Lorna L., Personnel, Salary, and W ork- 
ing Conditions in Police Departments in Cities of 
Over 30,000 Population in the United States. Wis- 
consin Municipal Information Bureau, 1928. 
Pp. 84. 

Civil service is the basis of selecting patrol- 
men in 139, or 66 per cent of the 209 cities from 
which information was received. The remaining 
thirty-four cities reported fourteen different meth- 
ods of selection. A probationary period of six 
months is required by 40 per cent of the cities re- 
porting. Civil service is the basis for promotion in 
sixty-three cities and in twenty-nine cities the 
police chief alone promotes. With reference to 
days off, fifty-eight cities allow one day off per 
week, thirty-seven allow two days per month, 
twenty-nine allow one day in eight, the remaining 
cities reporting various practices. Only twenty- 
three cities furnish uniforms and 68 per cent do 
not furnish personal equipment. All cities over 
100,000 have identification bureaus and finger 
print equipment. The report reveals two outstand- 
ing facts, (1) that all cities have established regu- 
lar salary schedules, and (2) that sixty cities re- 
ported police training schools. With reference to 
the latter, the report states that a number of other 
cities reported that training schools were to be 
established; others were giving men weekly in- 
structions or sending them to schools established 
by police departments in neighboring cities 


School Administration 


Ohio Chamber of Commerce, The School and 
Local Government Problem of Ohio 
graphed). November, 1928 


(mimeo- 
Pp. 111. 

This study urges the consolidation of schools 
and the substitution of county for the existing 
school district organization on the ground of econ- 
omy and educational advantages. The second part 
of the report, dealing with the reorganization of 
county and township government, recommends the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment permitting 
thorough reorganization of the county. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the possibilities of the 
county-manager plan 


Urban Culture 
Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
town, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 55 


O 


} 


See Book Review section this issue 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


Municipal Liability in California.—A new 
state law imposing liability on municipalities for 
damages resulting from the negligent operation of 
motor vehicles used in their behalf, whether em- 
ployed in governmental or proprietary capacity, 
went into effect recently. This step creates a new 
problem as heretofore public corporations were not 
often held liable for accidents resulting from the 
exercise of governmental functions. The new law 
also authorizes cities to insure their liability. A 
conference of state and municipal officials has been 
held to decide upon the kind of policy that would 
afford the greatest protection at the minimum cost. 


Calendar Simplification—The National 
Committee on Calendar Simplification, created as 
a consequence of a communication from the 
League of Nations, in July, 1928, recently submit- 
ted a report to the Secretary of State recommend- 
ing that an international conference be assembled 
to consider a change. A comprehensive inquiry 
undertaken by the committee revealed that 80.5 
per cent of 1,483 organizations replying favored 
calendar simplification or the participation of the 
United States in an international conference to 
consider the question. It was found also that the 
majority of editorial opinion favors the change. 


Charges for Professional Engineering Serv- 
ices.—The board of direction of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers recently approved a report 
of a special committee on the method of making 
charges for professional services. For general en- 
gineering services the rates recommended are ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage of net cost of con- 
struction or of value of the work. If the net cost 
of the work does not exceed $25,000 the report 
recommends 9.5 per cent as a minimum rate for 
charges. As the net cost of the work increases the 
rate for charges decreases to 4.25 per cent for work 
not exceeding $2,000,000. The report states that 
such rates do not include cost of surveys, resident 
supervision, shop, or field inspection, which, it is 
estimated, will amount to 1.5 per cent of the total 
cost. 

Reliable information received from the city 
of St. Louis, Missouri, as to the percentage cost of 
engineering as related to the actual cost of con- 
struction work for the city, extending over ten 
years, 1918-1928, gives the following results: on 
sewer construction, 7.07 per cent; and on paving 
construction, 6.93 per cent. During the five-year 


period, 1918-1923, the rates were higher than the 
mean of the longer period, or on sewers, 9.77 per 
cent, and on paving, 9.90 per cent. During a nor- 
mal two-year period, 1925-1927, the rates were 
materially lower: sewers, 5.44 per cent; and pav- 
ing 5.26 per cent. 

The full report, consisting of forty-eight 
pages, will be found in the Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, for Septem- 
ber, 1920. 


Indiana Council-Manager Law Unconstitu- 
tional.—As this issue goes to press word is re- 
ceived that the Indiana Supreme Court on Sep- 
tember 24 held the state council-manager law un- 
constitutional, thus reversing the decision of the 
Marion County Superior Court handed down sev- 
eral weeks ago. Two of the five judges dissented 
from the majority opinion. As a result of this new 
decision, the council-manager plan will not go into 
effect in Indianapolis on January 1, 1930. 


Municipal Reporting.—The National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Reporting has created an ad- 
visory council of specialists representing each of 
the functions usually treated in the municipal re- 
port. The personnel of the council and the func- 
tion upon which each will give advice is as follows: 
finance, C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research; personnel, Dr. W. E. Mosher, 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University; executive’s office, Virgil Shepard, sec- 
retary to the mayor of Toledo, Ohio; municipal 
courts, Charles P. Taft, II, an attorney in Cincin- 
nati, Professor Charles E. Clark of the Yale Law 
School, and Professor Sam Warner, Harvard Law 
School; city council, Horace E. Flack, Legislative 
Reference Department, Baltimore, Maryland; 
police, Bruce Smith, National Institute of Public 
Administration; fire, George W. Booth, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; education, Dr. F. M. 
Phillips of the U. S. Bureau of Education, R. O. 
Stoops, superintendent of schools, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and A. D. Simpson, New York State De- 
partment of Education; city planning, Harlean 
James, American Civic Association; parks and 
playgrounds, Professor R. O. Huus, Western Re- 
serve University, and Professor Jay Nash, New 
York University; public utilities, Dr. John Bauer, 
American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City; 
public works, H. C. McClure, city engineer of 
Flint, Michigan, James Jervey of the University 
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of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, and Allan Se- 
ville, Richmond, Virginia; public welfare, Frank 
Hoffer, University of Virginia, and Dr. L. H. Mar- 
tin, Abilene, Texas; and health, Professor Ira V. 
Hiscock, Yale School of Medicine, and Dr. C. E. 
McCombs, National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. 

The National Committee on Municipal Re- 
porting, representing the National Municipal 
League, the Governmental Research Association, 
the International City Managers’ Association, and 
the American Municipal Association, was organ- 
ized in January, 1929, with C. O. Sherrill, city 
manager of Cincinnati, as chairman; Clarence E. 
Ridley, executive secretary of the International 
City Managers’ Association, as vice-chairman; and 
Wylie Kilpatrick, the University of Virginia, as 
secretary. The purpose of the committee is to 
make an examination of the function of the annual 
city report and formulate specifications for the 
drafting of such a report. 


Buffalo Publishes Model Police Report.— 
The annual report of the Buffalo police department 
for 1928 follows identically the Guide for Prepar- 
ing Annual Police Reports prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records, and adopted by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
in June. There has been a large demand for copies 
of the Guide, for police chiefs throughout the coun- 
try are now recognizing the need for better report- 
ing of crime statistics. 

Information on Municipal Affairs Being 
Broadcast by Radio.—The directors of the Buf- 
falo Municipal Research Bureau are giving a series 
of radio talks on “Issues of Good Government.” 
The Schenectady Bureau of Municipal Research, 
in conjunction with the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors, recently sponsored a series of 
radio talks on municipal administration by out- 
standing city officials. The city of Cincinnati also 
recently completed broadcasting a series of forty- 
two radio talks by various city officials. 

Survey of Purchasing Methods.—The Bu- 
reau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce recently sent out to all city managers a 
questionnaire requesting information concerning 
the methods employed by them in making pur- 
chases for their cities. The purpose of this survey 
is to interest city managers throughout the country 
in the use of the specification method of buying 
and to encourage them to base their contracts for 
the purchase of materials, equipment, and supplies 
upon nationally recognized specifications. 

Police Conference to be Held in Chicago.— 
The University of Chicago will hold its first police 
conference November 11 and 12, 1929. Chief Au- 


| October 


gust Vollmer, now a member of the University of 
Chicago faculty, will be the director of the confer. | 


ence, Chief William P. Rutledge of Detroit will be 
associate director, and Bruce Smith of the Nation- 
al Institute of Public Administration, who is now 
directing a survey of the Chicago police depart- 
ment, will be consultant 

The conference is called to discuss the method 
of preparing uniform annual police reports recent- 
ly recommended by the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Police departments of several 
cities have already issued reports in accordance 
with this Guide, and it is hoped as a result of the 
conference that it will be even more widely 
adopted 

The conference will also discuss the second re- 
port of the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
which deals with methods of keeping and reporting 
accurate and uniform records of offenses known to 
the police. Although the national reporting scheme 
proposed by the committee has not yet gone into 
effect, pending action at Washington, the new 


methods will be carefully explained so that police ' 


departments may be able to rapidly introduce 
them. 

Police departments in every part of the 
United States are cordially invited to send one or 
more representatives to this conference. The 
meetings will be held in the new social science 
building, University Avenue and _ Fifty-ninth 
Street. Further information may be secured by 





writing to Chief August Vollmer, University of | 


Chicago. 


School of City Planning Opened at Har- 
vard University.—W ith the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a school of city planning, the first in 
this country, was opened at Harvard University 
last month. It is a graduate professional school 
organized not only to train men to be professional 
city planners, but to give a sound conception of 
city planning to men who are going to be archi- 
tects, landscape architects, and engineers. The 
school also will carry on research and publish in- 
formation useful in city and regional planning. 


Bonding of Irresponsible Contractors.—A 


Bureau of Contract Information has been incorpo- | 


rated recently under the laws of Delaware. Thirty- 
four surety companies, whose work embraces 
about 9o per cent of all contract bonds written in 
the United States, have formed a surety division 
of the Associated General Contractors of America 
for the purpose of curbing the bonding of irre- 
sponsible contractors. This Bureau, for which 
$35,000 has been appropriated, proposes to gather 
and compile the business histories of some 26,00 
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general contractors and distribute them to those 
charged with the award of contracts, the issuance 
of construction bonds, and the extension of credit. 

Forty-four state highway officials, a larger 
number of city and county officials, as well as the 
Associated General Contractors, have pledged their 
co-operation in the project. The organization of 
the Bureau of Contract Information, like the pre- 
qualification movement, is the outward manifesta- 
tion of that increasing urge felt by all who have to 
do with public works contracts, to reduce the 
hazard in the construction industry and place it on 
a firmer business foundation. 

The work will, in a way, be supplementary to 
prequalification. Contract letting officials will have 
this information concerning their contractors as 
well as that contained in the questionnaires. Where 
prequalification has not yet been adopted, it may 
be somewhat retarded by the successful work of 
the bureau, since many bidders will eliminate 
themselves rather than stand investigation, leaving 
only those who consider themselves qualified. This 
will improve the average quality of bidders and 
thus somewhat relieve conditions for the contrac- 
tor and the contract letting official. But the Bu- 
reau relieves the official of no responsibility. It 
simply gathers information; he must still decide. 

It is interesting to note that the prequalification 
of bidders on public works was recommended by a 
committee of the City Engineers’ Association of 
New York State, late in September, and that it re- 
ceived favorable comment at a meeting of highway 
officials of eleven western states at Boise, Idaho, in 
July. 

PHILLIP A. BEATTY 


Conference of National Tax Association.— 
The twenty-second annual conference of the Na- 
tional Tax Association was held at Saranac Inn, 
New York, September 9-13, with approximately 
800 delegates attending. Easily the most intense 
interest centered about the present bank tax situa- 
tion. As things are now, even bankers will admit 
that they pay too little in taxes, unless they rather 
voluntarily pay the full ad valorem rate. An en- 
tire day was devoted to taxation and farm relief, 
but unfortunately the ample discussion suggested 
no solution agreeable to everybody. State income 
taxation and consumption excise taxes were the 
principal sources of additional revenue to relieve 
the pressure of taxes upon property; but greater 
hope was placed in increased efficiency of local 
government, the reorganization of local political 
units so as to relieve them of functions for whose 
performance they are no longer adapted, and the 
centralized supervision and control of local fiscal 
affairs. The graded property tax of Pittsburgh, with 
rates for city purposes on real estate improvements 
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at one-half the rate on the land, was debated pro 
and con, with the argument perhaps slightly in fa- 
vor of the scheme. There was presented the cus- 
tomary review of tax legislation, and survey of 
the tax situation in the state that was host to the 
conference. Final reports were presented by the 
committee on simplification of state business taxes, 
by the committee on reciprocity in inheritance 
taxation, and by the committee on taxation of com- 
mercial motor vehicles. 
Jens P. JENSEN 


International Congress on Accounting.— 
During the week of September 9 there was assem- 
bled in New York, the first International Congress 
on Accounting, sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, American Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, and other national asso- 
ciations interested in the subject of accounting. 
In addition to several hundred of the leading ac- 
countants of the United States who were regis- 
tered, there was a large attendance from Canada, 
England, Germany, Italy, Japan, Holland, and 
other countries who took an active part in the 
session. 

An important part of the congress ‘was an ex- 
hibit of a large number of private companies 
whose products are of particular importance to 
the accounting profession. The papers presented 
at the congress, of course, related to the entire 
subject of accounting in its broader aspects, from 
legislation and education in the profession through 
theories of such subjects as depreciation, valua- 
tion, balance sheets, inventories, cost accounting, 
and budget practice, both in private and govern- 
mental fields. 

It is believed that the sessions relating to 
budgets would be of particular interest to the 
readers of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. In addition to 
papers on “Commercial Budgetary Practice” by 
representatives from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, from Lehman Brothers, and 
from the Fascist Syndicate of Professional Ac- 
countants, there were five papers relating specif- 
ically to the subject of “Governmental Account- 


ing,’ “Municipal and Local Government,” and 
“Municipal Budgets,” by representatives from 
Hawaii, Quebec, England, Scotland, and the 


United States. To those interested in governmen- 
tal accounts and budget control, the contents of 
these papers would be of particular interest. For 
example, Arthur Collins, a consultant in city ad- 
ministration and finance in Great Britain, who 
visited the United States in 1928, at which time he 
addressed the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation convention, presented an unusually thor- 
ough treatment of the subject of municipal ac- 


counting. He did not enter into a discussion of 
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the forms and records, but discussed rather the 
purposes of the accounts. He enumerated the im- 
portant features of a good accounting system for 
local government as giving consideration to finan- 
cial control; the accounts in relation to the budget; 
the basis of the accounts, payments made, or lia- 
bilities incurred; classification and publication of 
the accounts; cost accounts: stores accounts; pub- 
lic utilities accounts; and audit. Each of these 
subjects was dealt with in detail. Mr. Collins also 
gave an excellent summary of the discussion upon 
these papers, and concluded with the observations 
that experience dictated the need for centering 
executive responsibility, such as is found in the 
council-manager movement in America; a unani- 
mous agreement that accounts should be upon the 
accrual basis rather than merely upon a cash re- 
ceipts and expenditures basis; that there was need 
for uniform classifications of accounts; and for 
audits to be made of all financial transactions, the 
reports of these audits to be made to the public in 
a form which would be readily understandable and 
encourage public interest. 

Copies of the entire set of papers, over fifty 
in number, relating to the entire range of the ac- 
counting field, are available for five dollars by ad- 
dressing Prof. Giles L. Courtney, secretary, 100 
Washington Square, East, New York City. Sepa- 
rate numbers also may be obtained. 

C. E. RIGHTOR 


Epitor’s Note: The paper on “Municipal Budg- 
ets,” mentioned above, was presented by Mr. Rightor, 
chief accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 


With the City Managers.—H. W. CoLemMan, 
city manager of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, reports 
that the municipal water plant has had an increase 
of $150,000 in book value in the past five years 
from earnings without an increase in rates and 
that the council has created an industrial commis- 
sion to encourage industrial development. 

Paut Morton, who recently became city 
manager of Petersburg, Virginia, reports that the 
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council has authorized an expert zoning survey; 
that both police and fire chiefs have been made di- 
rectly responsible to the city manager instead of to 
the director of public safety, that position having 
been abolished; and that prisoners in the city jail 
have been put to work on public improvements. 

V. J. Huttquist, who has been city manager 
of Alcoa, Tennessee, since 1919, writes that a 
model city is being built on the basis of the city 
plan prepared several years ago. 

O. E. Carr, city manager of Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, delivered an address on the council-manager 
plan at the convention of the Utah State Municipal 
League at Price, Utah, September 13. 

L. A. Gornes, city manager of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, recently issued a Municipal Calendar for 
the purpose of assisting councilmen and depart- 
ment heads in properly handling their respective 
duties. It gives the date on which various reports 
are due, holidays, pay days, budget dates, and 
other information together with a reference to the 
authority for each item. 

J. Bryan MILLER, city manager, Bryan, Tex- 
as, writes that the municipally owned utilities re- 
ceived revenues in the amount of $160,297 for the 
year ending June 30, 1929. The excess of revenue 
over operating expense was $89,368 out of which 
betterments and improvements amounting to 
$42,918 were made. 

C. M. Ossorn, village manager of Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, has just completed a leakage survey of 
the water system and found approximately one 
leaky house service connection for every 100 con- 
nections in use. About 75 per cent of these leaks 





were caused by defective joints in the lead house | 


service pipes. 

A number of city managers have recently re- 
ceived salary increases. R. W. B. Hart of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, now receives $8,400, an increase of 
$1,400; O. E. Carr of Fort Worth now receives 
$16,500, an increase of $1,500; and Bert C. WELLS 
of Wichita, Kansas, has 
$1,000, making his salary $9,000 


RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


Roxboro, North Carolina.—W. F. Long was 
appointed city manager on September 16. He suc- 
ceeds B. B. Mangum, resigned, who had been city 
manager since June, 1926. 


Bluefield, West Virginia.—On August 1, the 
Bluefield council appointed Elmer C. Barton to 
the position of city manager. He succeeds Boyd 
A. Bennett, resigned, who had been city manager 
since October, 1925. Mr. Barton was formerly di- 
rector of public works in Bluefield. Mr. Bennett 


~ 


received an increase of | 


is now connected with the Public Works Engineer- | 


ing Corporation of New York City. 

Elk City, Oklahoma.—Ben H. McFall, for- 
merly superintendent of the water department of 
Wetumka, Oklahoma, was appointed the first city 
manager of Elk City, effective September 15. 

Oak Park, Michigan.—Clarence H. Elliott 
became city manager of Oak Park Village on Au- 
gust 16. Glendon J. Mowitt, city manager since 
1927, resigned effective July 1 
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ELECTIONS 


Belfast, Maine.—On September 9g, by a vote 
of 650 to 283, the people of Belfast adopted a new 
charter providing for the council-manager plan. 


New Rochelle, New York.—The mayor has 
signed an ordinance calling for a referendum on 
the adoption of the proposed council-manager 
charter on November 5s. 


Dallas, Texas, and Flint, Michigan, men- 
tioned in the September issue, will hold referenda 
on the adoption of proposed council-manager char- 
ters on December 17 and December 2, 1929, re- 


spectively. If adopted, the Dallas charter will 
become effective May 1, 1931; the Flint charter, 
April, 1930. 

Portland, Maine—The  council-manager 


charter of Portland was retained in a referendum 
on September g by a vote of 7,395 to 6,901. Only 
about so per cent of those eligible to vote took 
part in the election. 


Zanesville, Ohio.—The adoption of a charter 
amendment providing for a city manager was de- 
feated by a vote of 7,015 to 2,175 on August 27. 


CITIES STUDYING THE 


Barberton, Ohio.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce is promoting a campaign to secure the 
adoption of a council-manager charter. On No- 
vember 5 the voters will decide whether or not a 
commission shall be chosen to frame a charter. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa.—A local organization 
is circulating petitions asking the mayor and coun- 
cil to set a date for a special referendum on the 
adopton of the council-manager plan. 


Elmira, New York.—The local city manager 
campaign committee has prepared and circulated 





WANTS CITY POSITION 
Young lawyer intending to enter the city manager pro- 
fession desires connection with council-manager city in | 
capacity which will enable him to enter such profession. | 


Is familiar with municipal legal and accounting problems, 
especially with reference to city and county tax matters. 


Reply, Pustic MANAGEMENT, C. 


a 











| WANTED—A CITY MANAGER 
The position of City Manager is now open in 
the City of Radford, Virginia, and the Council 
is desirous of filling this position as soon as 


possible. Address correspondence to W. H. 
Painter, Mayor, Radford, Virginia. 


| 








Slightly more than half the registered voters took 
part in the election. The movement for the charter 
amendment was initiated by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, and the campaign for it was carried on 
by a citizens’ committee of 100. The charter pro- 
vided (1) that the mayor be selected by the coun- 
cil from its membership by a preferential vote of 
the council itself, (2) that a fixed quota be used in 
councilmanic elections instead of the usual fixed 
number of members, and (3) that at least five 
councilmen be elected and the quota increased 
with increasing registration but limited in number 
to nine. 


Cities that have adopted council-manager 
charters, accounts of which have appeared in pre- 
vious issues, are: Cushing, Oklahoma, according 
to press reports elected a council on September 17 
to take office immediately; Ironton, Piqua and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, elect their new councils on No- 
vember 5, 1929, the new form of government going 
into effect on January 1, 1930; and Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, council election will be held April 1, 1930, 
officials to take office immediately. 


COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


literature with a view to creating interest in the 
council-manager plan. The committee reports that 
they are attempting to elect a council this fall in 
sympathy with the movement, and that it is 
planned to put the council-manager plan into effect 
on January 1, 1933, if adopted. 


Omaha, Nebraska.—The Taxpayers’ Re- 
search Association has recently circulated a peti- 
tion calling for a special referendum on the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. A committee 
has been organized to conduct the campaign, ac- 
cording to press reports. 
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Good Fire Hose Is Fire 


Protection Insurance 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons. Every experienced 
department man realizes that dependable fir 
hose is one of his mainstays in the continua: 
battle against fire losses. 


The purchase of fire hose is an investmen 
—not just another expenditure. It means ar 
investment in efficient, dependable fire pro- 
tection. 


For over fifty years Paragon and the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have 
been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
quality and service. “Eureka” stays on the job 
‘till the job is done! 


“Standardize on Eureka!” 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book ? 





EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Mark 


Atlanta Denver 
Bost: n Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Portiand 
Detroit Syracuse 





MATHEWS 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
FIRE 
HYDRANTS 
Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured and 
shipped from 


ONE PLANT 





by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U.S.A. 














Railway Audit & Inspection 
Company, Inc. 


We can assist you on any problem requiring 
confidential information. 


Consult with us on any matter which you feel needs 
confidential analysis. 
Write or wire our nearest office for further 
information. 
Philadelphia, FranklinTrust Bldg.; Pittsburgh,Common- 
wealth Bldg.; New York, Candler Bldg.; Chicago, Utilities 
Bldg.; Baltimore, Drover’s & Mechanic's Bldg 
Hurt Bldg.; St. Louis, Railway Exchange Bldg 
Little Bldg.; Cleveland, Sweatland Bide 


; Atlanta, 
; Boston, 
; New Orleans, 


Whitney Central Bank Bidg 











ELEVATED TANKS 
STANDPIPES - BOILERS 


There is a COLE Tank 


for every purpose 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 
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